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THE CIRCULAR 

Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the Re- 
figion of the Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World. and will aim to interpret all events from a spirtual point 
of view, and in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

At preseut the Circular is supported principally by the funds 
of the Onvida Community and its brinch at Wallingford, aided 
by the free contributions of its friends, and the remittances of 
those who choose to pay forit. Our expectation, however, is, 
that the idesof a FREE DALLY RELIGIOUS PRESS, as the 
eomplement aad consun nation of Free Schools, Free Churches, 
and Free Benevoleat Societies, will gradually become known, 
and be appreciated among all spiritually minded religionists: 
and that thus the Circ dar, asthe embodiment of that idea, 
will draw to itself a voluateer constituency more whole-hearted: 
for instance, than that which surrounds the Bible Society, and 
endows it annually with a revenue of several hundred thousand 
dollars, 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
return us a cupy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘* Discontinue ” 

Adress * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N.Y.” 





Our Purpose in the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing,and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and ure expecting to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are placed in their possession 


Che Oneida Community, 


Ss. Now house’s 


SUPERIORSTEEL TRAPS, 


Ennmeled Traveling-Bigs, Palm-Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satia Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Groon & Preservea 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES3 


ALSO IN 


SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 

THE OVEID4 COMMUNITY, Oneida, 

willreceive peas attention. 


N. ¥Y. 
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Dublications.. 








THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volune of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains froe, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the fleavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
@ensation of Life, &c.. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but deveioping many new and interesting 
eonclusions.differing widely from those of the old Theology, 
Allwho wish to anderstand Briere Communtsm—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 


Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, »summary view 
oftheir Religiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 


Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the sbove Publications 
‘may besent by mail to all parts of the country. 





The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fourteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Copn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRA‘®ION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPigiT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium hy which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 


them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 


—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 


--Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion for distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 


FLC yw VER SEEDS 


For sale, a choice assortment of Flower Seeds, of 
our own raising. They will be furnished in collec- 
tions of twenty-five sorts for $1. 

We have also on hand an assortment, comprising 
some rare and valuable flower seeds, obtained of a 
Seedsman and Florist. They will be furnished in 
collections of twenty-five sorts, for $1. 

Persons wishing to purchase seeds for the coming 
season, may order from us through the mail. 

Address, ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. ¥. 
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‘The Wire of God in Us, 


OR ** THE HIGHER LAW” OF HEALTH. 





A Home Lecture by A. W. C. Feb. 22, 1862, 





Broruers anp Sisters:—Allow me to pre- 
sent to you some thoughts upon “ The Power of 
God in us, or the ‘ Higher Law’ of Health;” and 
in thus doing to answer some objections that have 
been raised against one of vur fundamental doc- 
trines. 

We have been often reproached for our fa:th 
and doctrines in relation to disease and deati; 
and ridiculed for the apparent inconsistency of 
our principles with our experience in this respect. 
“ You have,” saysan objector, ‘ been in existence 
as an organized body, from twelve to fifteen 
years, certainly long enough to give your faith in 
this particular, a fair trial; and does not your ex- 
perience thus far, in having so much sickness and 
s0 nany deaths, prove conclusively that you are on 
the wrong track in this matter? and ought you 
not, as rational beings, to abandon your attempt 
as futile, to inaugurate a state of things in this 
world, in which disease and death are excluded ? 
All men are liable to disease, and all men die; 
and can you reasonably expect to escape the des- 
tiny that has awaited all since the foundation of 
the world? Certainly the state uf things among 
you, as far as we outsiders are able to see, docs 
not justify such expectations.” 

Now, though there may be some appearance of 
justice in this criticism of our faith and experi- 
ence, still | must protest against it as a very su- 
perficial view of the matter, and far enough from 
the truth. Our experience as a Community, so 
far from upsetting, or in any way invalidating our 
theory in this respect, has in my judgment tended 
to confirm it. As far, at least, as I am concerned 
personally, I can say truly that my faith in Christ 
as a Savior of the body as well as the soul, was 
never before so strong, and I never before had so 
clear a perception of God’s purpose to overcome 
disease and death in this world, nor of the rea- 
sonableness of that purpose, asnow. Neverthe- 
less, Iam always ready and willing to rendera 
reason for the hope that isin me; and I believe 
that the reasons which can be brought to sustain 
us in this faith, though they may not be per fect- 
ly convincing to cold rationalism, or chilly unbe- 
lief, will still prove satisfactory to all simple- 
tninded and true-hearted followers of Christ. 1 
know that we have often discussed this subject 
in print and otherwise ; but it will do us no harm 
toreview it again, and refresh our hearts with 
the deeply interesting and vital truths comnec- 
ted with it. 


In order to assure ourselves fully on this sub- 
ject, we must be able to determine satisfactorily 
the fullowing points: 1st,—Whether God has the 
power in us tu overcome di: ease and death. 2nd, 
— Whether God has the disposition to use that 
power in our behalf. 3d,— Whether we were cre- 
ated originally with the view to the possession of 
this power of God, and whether we are now ina 
condition to exercise it. 4tb,—In what manner, 
and by what means, this power is to be realized 
in us. 


[st.— Whether God has the power in us to over” 
come disease and death. Were to reason from 
an abstract, or philosophical point of view, I should 
merely ask, whether it would require the exercise 
of any greater power in the Creator of man, to 
protect him from disease, even in its most invidi- 
ous and fatal forms, or to secure him from the fi- 
nal dissolution. of the body, than it did in the first 
place to create him? Or, this being admittee, as 
I think it must be, whether it would be unreasona- 
ble in the creature to expect from the Creator 
such immunity from disease and death, provided 
it could be shown, (a8 might be easily dene), that 
he has the dispusition to use his power in the 
ereature’s behalf? But laying aside the merely 
abstract view of the point at issue, as somewhat 
foreign to the object of the present discussion, | 
will appeal at once to well admitted facts—facts 
recognized and acknowledged as such by a great 





Christ alvne area sufficient vindication of the 
soundness of our position on this subject ; but 
when to these are added the numerous and splen- 
did displays of God’s power through Peter and 
Paul and the other disciples of Christ, its confir- 
mation is 28 complete as could be desired. Christ 
had power over the most loathsome, long-seated 
and malignant forms of discase—healing them in 
some instances even at a distance from him, and 
without seeing the object ot his power. He re- 
stored to suundness the lame and the halt. He 
made the blind te see, the deaf to hear, the duinb 
to speak, and cast out devils almost without num- 
ber. But to demonstrate more fully his power 
over evil in any form, he must needs go down in- 
tu the grave and rob death of a victim, who had 
lain four days beneath the sod! “ Yes” says the 
objector, * but how stands the matter in his own 
case? ‘IIe saved others, himself he could not 
save.” The old story again. In reply to this, 
I would ask, who is so ignorant, or so willfully 
blind, that they cannot or will not see that it was 
a greater exhibition of power for Christ to dic 
and remain three days in Hades, and then come 
back again to this world and repossess himself 
of his body, before it had seen corruption, than 
it would have been to have shielded himself alto- 
gether from death? “He died, that through 
death he might destroy him that had the power 
of death, that is the Devil, and deliver them who 
through fear of death were all their life-time sub- 
The only limit there was to 
his power over disease, was the lack of faith, or 
unbelief, in those to be operated upon. Of his 
own country it is said, “he could not do many 
mighty works there, because cf their unbelief.” 
In the case of the disciples of Christ, particularly 
Peter and Paul, so great was their power over 
disease in some instances, that it required but the 
slightest connection, or communication between 
them and the sick, to secure instantaneous recov- 
ery. Itiss»id of the Pentecostal period, that 
they brought forth the sick into the strects, and 
laid them in beds ind couches, that at, the least, 
the shadow of Peter passing by might overshadow 
some vf them. On another occasion at Ephesus. 
it is said of Paul, that God wrought special mira- 
cles by him; ‘‘so that from his body were 
brought unto the sick, handkerchiefs, or aprons, 
and the diseases departed from them, ant the evil 
spirits went out from them.” 


H ” 
ject to bundage. 


But it may be asked, ‘‘ Was not this power 
over disease and death, in the case of Christ and 
his 1postles, given for a special purpose; viz, to 
aid in the rapid promulgation of Christianity, and 
in obtaining for it a firm foot-hold in the world, 
in face of the fierce opposition of the Jewish and 
Heathen authorities about them, and not as an 
example of the natural fruits of the Gospel, to 
those who should come after them ?” This ques- 
tion impliedly admits the power of God over dis- 
ease and death in the cases cited ; but supposes it 
to be limited to them on account of their mission, 
This cannot be so; for, while it may be conceded 
that special grace and powcr was given in these 
cases for the purpose named, still it cannot have 
been confined to them, inasinuch ax the baptism 
of the Spirit was general. © I will pour out of my 
Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, and your young men 
shall see visions, and your old men shall dream 
dreams: and on my serrants and on iy hund- 
maidens I will pour out in those days [i.¢., the 
last days] of my Spirit, and they shall prophesy.” 
It was through the agency of this Spirit that 
Christ and Pau! and others in the Primitive 
Churck, performed their wonderful works ; and 
no satisfactory reason cin be given why the same 
agency is not as potent and available to us, as it 
was to them. Like causes produce like effects ; 
and the same influence that was so mighty in the 
Primitive Church, has been mighty in others 
since, and will be mighty in all those who open 
their hearts to its operation, 

Moreover, the supposition that God only intend- 
ed the manifesiation of his power over disease and 
death in the case of Christ and his Apostles, for 
that particular occasion and nut as an indication 
of his purpose in regard to mankind in general, 


part, at least, of the civilized world, to determine | i imphes that he is essentially unjust; for the mur- 


whether, or not, God has power in man over dis- 





| ky cloud of unbelief rests as heavily upon mankind 


ease and death. To my mind the miracles of) now as it did then; and it will require as great 
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an exertion of Almighty Power to enable men to 
break through this appalling barrier at this time as 
it did in the days of the Primitive Church. It is 
quite probable, however, that this power will be 
manifested in a different way now, as a general 
thing, than it was then, as will appear more fully 
hereafter. 

Furthermore, if it be said, that God cannot do 
now that which he did in the apostolic period,then 
Christ’s mission must be pronounced a failure 
inasmuch as he is unable to do that which he 
came to do. God created man in his own image, 
innocent and happy; but, for a good purpose, 
doubtless, allowed evil to get possession of him, 
which rendered the coming of Christ necessary. 
The object of Christ in coming into this world, 
as I conceive, was twofold—to overcome the 
great Author of Evil, and to restore man to his 
Eden state, with the security which he would 
have derived from his knowledge of evil and de- 
liverance from it. The first part of his mission 
he has performed ; but the second part is as yet 
but partially accomplished. The great majority 
uf mankind are not yet saved ; and it will require 
the same power to bring them into the paradisa- 
ical state and redeem the earth, that it did for 
for Christ to overcome Satin personally. That 
was a most splendid victory—the greatest the 
world has ever seen; but it must be followed up 
by other victories of a similar character, till the 
great Enemy of mankind is utterly destroyed and 
the full fruits of that first glorious victory are real- 
ized, For God to stop short with the work which 
was then accomplished, would be toconfess himself 
defeated in his great purpose concerning man, and 
to surrender the world to the administration 
of the Evil One—an admission of weakness on 
the part of God too absurd w be thought of for 
a moment. 

Having thus, I think, conclusively shown that 
God has power in man to overcome disease and 
death, and that that power extends to believers 
at the present day, I will now invite your atten- 
tion to the consideration of the next point under 
discussion. 

2nd.— Whether God has a disposition to use 
his power in our behalf. On this point chere is 
no lack of evidence. The bare fact of Christ’s 
mission into the world to emancipate man from 
the dominion of evil, is of itself sufficient proof 
that God is disposed to use his power liberaily in 
our favor. “ God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son,that whosoever believ- 
eth in him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing hfe. For God sent not his Son into the world 
to condemn the world ; but that the world through 
him might be saved.” ‘God commendeth his 
love toward us, in that, while we were yet sin- 
ners, Christ died for us.” “He that spared not 
his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how 
shall he not with him also, freely give us all 
things.” “But God-who is rich in mercy, for 
his great love wherewith he loved. us, even when 
we were dead in sins, hath quickned us through 
Jesus Christ ; and hath raised us up together, 
and made us sit together in heavenly places in 
Ohrist Jesus: that in the ages to come he might 
show the exceeding riches of his grace in his 
kindness toward us through Christ Jesus.” But, 
not to multiply quotations unnecessarily under 
this head, [ will merely add that most remarka- 
ble statement of Paul to the Ephesians, so preg 
pant with meaning, and, happily, so pertinent to 
the point under discussion. ‘For this cause,’ 
says he, “I bow my knees unto the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; .... . . that he would 
grant you, according to the riches of his glory, to 
be strengthened with might by his Spirit in the 
inner man; that Christ may dwell in your hearts 
by faith; that ye being rooted and grounded in 
love, may be able to comprehend with all saints, 
what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
hight; and to know the love of Christ which pas- 
seth knowledge, thal ye might be filled with all 
the fullness of God. Now unto him that is able 
to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask 
oc think, according to the power that worketh in 
u#, unto him be glory in the church,” &c. Now, 
[ask, what stronger testimony than this could be 
given of God’s abounding love toward us, and of 
his disposition to use his power in our behalf? 
Indeed, the language is so strong, that timid be- 
lievers, and doubtless alarge share of the profes- 
sed followers of Christ in the churches are prone 
to regard it, like other expressions of the same 
sort, a8 extravagant and hyperbolical—the high 
coloring of an oriental imagination deeply wrought 
upon by the Spirit of God. But, I ask, were 
Christ and his apostles men of that character who 
would use words lightly, or in an extravagant 











sense, thus imposing upon our credulity and lead- 


ing us intoerror? The idea is simply absurd.— 
As for myself, so far from regarding these passa- 
ges as hyperbolical in any sense, I unhesitatingly 
declare my belief that they are but the natural 
expressions of one who had seen the glory that 
is to be revealed in men, who had drank deeply 
of the love of God, and realized the mighty pow- 
er at work in him. Indeed if they fail in any re- 
spect, it isin not conveying a sufficiently ade- 
quate idea of the mighty agency, or force, at work 
in all behevers, and of the glorics of the invisible 
world, with which they have connected them- 
selves. 

But it may be proper to inquire here, what 
that power is which the apostle speaks of as 
working in us. It is Christ himself. “ Know ye 
not,” says Paul, “ that Christ is in you, except 
ye be reprobates ?” This is indeed “ the fullness 
of God!” God in Christ, and Christ in us. “ If 
a man love me” says Christ, “he will keep my 
words, and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode*with him.” 
Is this moonshine? is this humbuggery? If not, 
then we have nothing less thin the Almighty 
God and his Son Jesus Christ within us. They 
have taken up their abode with us, by the Holy 
Spirit, and will dwell with us forevermore. Can 
God do more to show his good disposition toward 
us, than to fill us with all his fullness ? and is it 
unreasonable to expect that Christ can and will 
do as great works in us, and through us, as he 
did when in the flesh personally ? or shall limits 
be set to the working of his mighty power in us ? 
Would this be rational? Would this be just? 
If not, then shall we not have power over diseases 
and devils, and even death itself? 

But, lest it be said that I have given a forced 
meaning to these passages, I will refer to Christ’s 
own testimony on this point, which should be 
conclusive with all who Jove and adore his name. 
In that last memorable conference with his disci- 
ples just before his crucifixion, and in which it 
may be said that he disclosed the state policy of 
his Kingdom, and revealed the glorious destiny 
which awaited his followers, he is represented as 
having appealed to his works, in reply to the 
doubting questions of Philip and Thomas, as evi- 
dence that they had seen and known the Father, 
by having seen and known him; and as having 
told them plainly that the Father was in him, and 
he in the Father, and that it was the Father that 
did the works. And it was just in this connec- 
tion, with direct reference to the wonderful works 
which they had known him to perform, that he 
adds the remarkable testimony to which I have 
referred: “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that 
believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do 
also; and greater works than these shall he do ; 
because I go to the Father.” Nostronger evidence 
could be desired that God will give to man, or 
rather has given to him, all the power needed to 
overcome evil in any form, than this solemn affirm- 
ation of Christ’s. It will be observed, also, 
that the declaration is in general terms: ‘“ He 
that believeth on me” shall do the works; so 
that it cannot be said to apply only to those he 
was then addressing.. But to place this matter 
of its general application beyond doubt, I have on- 
ly to quote what he says in his prayer to the Fa- 
ther at the close of the same conference: “ Nei- 
ther pray I for these alone, but for chem also 
which shall believe on me through their word; 
that they ull may be one ; as thou, Father, art in 
me, 2nd [ in thee, that they also may be one in us ; 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me.” In this short passage, the whole secret of 
our power and success in deaiing with disease and 
death is revealed. It is unity witH Gop. 

I have only to add one more passage bearing on 
this point, to make the matter doubly sure. Af- 
ter his resurrection, Christ commanded his disci- 
ples to go into all the world and preach the gos- 
pel, and declared that these signs should follow 
them that believe: “In my name shall they cast 
out devils; they shall speak with new tongues ; 
they shall take up serpents; and if they drink 
any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; they 
shall lay hands on the sick and they shall recov- 
er.” 





To be Continued. 





The Gospel of Christ is an Act of Universal 
Emancipation. It places men upon a foundation 
on which slavery cannot build. To say, “ Ye are 
members one of another,” is just the same as to 
say, ce areail free. The command to treat a 
slave like a brother is a command to emancipate 
him. The New Testament is a perpetual charter 
of liberty to those who are free, and of emancipa- 
tion to those who are in bondage. It is so, net so 
much by a technical and legal declaration, as by 
endowing all men with such prerogatives, and 
placing them all upon such foundations, as -vill 
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practically make slavery impossible. The morea 
slave is worth to himself, the less he is worth to 
his master. 

The Gospel includes in it the most wholesome 
political economy. Slavery will break down by 
its own expenses and burdensomeness, the mo- 
ment those great rights are recognized which all 
inherit through Christ. Every bovk in the New 
Testament has freedom enough in it to destroy 
slavery in a single generation, if it were enforced. 
—H. W. Beecher. 
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Communism THE Sociat Orper or Heaven. 





ONEIDA, MARCH 6, 1862. 


After War, Debt—-What thenP 

To conquer the Rebelson the battlefield 
and to restore the Southern country to quiet- 
ness by the thorough crushing out of traitors 
and disloyalty, isnot the whole task before the 
people of this country. To do all this, in- 
volves also a tremendous national debt. At 
the end of the present fiscal year (June 1862), 
that debt will amount to some $750,000,000. 
And if the war continues another year, it will 
be swelled to over a thousand millions of dol- 
lars. To pay even the interest of this debt, 
will involve very heavy taxation, not only fora 
short period, but for years, unless provision 
can be made for the payment of the expenses 
of the war by the confiscation of the Rebel 
property threughout the South. Here is one 
view of the matter, presented by a Washing- 
ton correspondent of the N. Y. Evening 
Post: 


Wasuinoton, Feb. 21, 1862. 


The public debt of the United States at the end 
of the present fiscal year (June, 1862), will be 
about $750,000,000. So said Mr. Fessenden, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, in 
his able speech on the Treasury Note bill. The 
average interest on this debt isa trifle more than 
six per cent—but say $45,000,000 per annum. It 
is estimated by the same eminent Senator that the 
budget for all expenses, aside from the increase of 
the army and navy, and, interest on the public debt, 
will be about $70,00U,000 per annum. A way is 
thus provided for the disbursement of $115,000, 
000 annually, without counting for the enlarge- 
ment of our military and naval establishments, 
which, for a year or two at least, cannot be less than 
$50,000,000 per annum greater than they were 
before the breaking out of the present rebellion. 
In point of fact, the House had just sent to the 
Senate a naval appropriation bill of $60,000,000. 
It is safe to say that the demands on the Treasu- 
ry to be met by taxation, direct and indirect, will 
not be less than $165,000,000 per annum. If we 
take into account the losses to be entailed by the 
issue of Government shinplasters, in the expul- 
sion of gold, and the increased cost of every- 
thing che Government has to buy, this sum _ will 
be much larger. The tyros who thought to ob- 
tain $150,000,000 without interest, by the issue 
of Treasury notes, have already found five per 
cent shaved on their issues before they are out of 
the paper-mill and the engraver’s shop. And it 
may be predicted with as much confidence as the 
next eclip~e, that no number of victories by land 
or sea can stay the rush of our specie to Europe, 
or long prevent the steady depreciation of the 
notes, if the mad scheme is persisted in. 

The most forn:idable problem for our rulers to 
deal with is, how to raise $165,000,000 per an- 
num. Borrowing and * kiting” have their limit. 
The limit of borrowing is always reached sooner 
by a resort to ‘kiting’ than in any other way.— 
When it is proposed to raise $165,000,000 by 
taxation in one form and another, we know just 
where we stand. One hundred and sixty-five 
millions of dollars are a concrete substance (pro- 
vided they be not paper dollars) which may be 
handled by the four rules of arithmetic, distribu- 
ted by the census tables, and apportioned to 
States, counties, and individuals. The sum to be 
raised and paid into the Federal Treasury by 
New-York every year will be $21,344,042 50; 
by Pennsylvania, $15,985 035; by Ohio, $12,867, 
79450; by Indiana, $7,430,175 50; by Illinois, 
$9,414,641 50; and the other States in the same 
cheerful ratio. Our Committee of Ways and 
Means may conceal these items never so deftly ; 
the muney may come through channels the most 
invisible and inscrutable—the sums are so enor- 
mous, a8 compared with any former experience of 
the American people, that the taxation will not 
only be felt, but it will grind us all pretty fine 
before we finish paying the first assessment.— 
When we add to these aggregates all the State 
and Municipal taxes required annually, when we 
reflect that the Federal tax is from four to six 
times greater for each State than their usual as- 
sessments heretofore, we can judge whether it 
will be raised by any other process than by prac- 
tical confiscation. Perhaps New-England, New- 
York, Pennsylvania and New-Jersey may go 
through such a tax-mi!l with the breath of life 
remaining in them, but there is not another State 
loyal or disloyal, that can go half way through. 





I know that when a Federal land tax is added to 
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the State and Copnty taxes in Wisconsin, lowa, 
Minnesota, Kansag ane Missouri. the tax-gatherer 
will, ina vast number of cases, have to take the 
land itself, and I believe that a sirilar result will 
follow in many parts of Ohio, Indiana, and Michi- 
gan, And yet, the land tax isa small part of the 
proposed revenue bill. 

Shall rebel, or loyal property (if the phrase may 
be allowed) be confiacated to pay the cost of the 
war? One or the other must be. You must 
either levy upon and sell the property of patriots in 
Ohio, or traitors in Georgia; of armed rebels in 
South Carolina, or Union soldiers and their rela- 
tives in Hlinois. ‘This blow must fall either upon 
the legions of the Northwest at Fort Donelson, 
or upon Buckner and his miscreants, whose ve 
lives are forfeited both by the laws of the United 
States and the laws of Kentucky. One would 
suppose that it were enough that the loyal states 
were compelled to pour out their best blood to 
put down the rebellion, without being taxed to 
madness a.terwards to pay the expense attending 
the bluodshed. Almost every treaty following a 
cessation of lvatilities, in modern times, contains 
stipulations concerning the expenses of the war, 
measured generally by the ability of the one party 
or the other to enforce the collection. Wheaton 
says that the right of confiscation must exist as a 
consequence of war, because nearly all the land 
titles in the world rest upon it. 

The question recurs, and no sophistry can put 
it aside: Shall the $750,000,000 be assessed upon 
the loyal states or the Rebel States ? Shall those 
who brought on the war, or those who were driv- 
en intoit, foot the bills? Ifa man commits an 
unprovoked ussault and battery un me and I sue 
him, or cause him to be prosecuted criminally, 
and convict him before a jury, shall the judge sad- 
dle him, or me, with the costs? The real estate 
belonging to rebels, in the eleven rebel states 
which claim to have seceded, is valued at about 
$700,000,000. In this estimate one-third is deduct- 
ed for loyal citizens, real or pretended. ‘fhe to- 
tal valuation of the lands in those states is some- 
thing over $1,000,000,.000, and if we do not yield 
to the vociferation of such loous as Carlile of Vir- 
ginia, and at once receive back Jeff. Davis, Mason, 
Slidell, Benjamin, Wigfall, &c., in their vacant 
senatorial chairs, we can without much difficulty, 
pay the principal of the whole national debt by 
the rightful confiscation of those lands, and by the 
gradual salo of the same to northern and Euro- 
pean immigrants. If any other way can be shown 
for paying even the interest on that debt, I should 
hike to see it. The attempt to collect $165,000, 
000 the ensuing year from the people whose busi- 
ness has been ruined or depressed will produce a 
degree of discontent bordering on revolution, the 
more especially if the people believe there is a 
way toget the money out of the rebels who 
brought on the war. The state of Illinois, where 
I reside, commenced the war with a loss of six 
millions of dollars in her currency “secured” by 
southern state bunds, Every man in the state, 
next to his beliefin the sacredness of the Union, 
believes most firmly that this six millions of dol- 
lars ought to be collected at the point of the bay- 
oret in Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina and 
Lousiana. 


What shall be done? This question of debt 
will soon be the great question before the na- 
tion. The Rebellion must be put down if it 
costs one thousand millions or two thousand 
millions of dollars. And after the Rebels are 
crushed out what is to be done with this debt ? 
Shall it be paid off by the confiscation of Rebel 
property, and, if this resource is not sufficient, 
by other means ? or, shall it remain unpaid, an 
incubus to absorb the life of the people in the 
payment of its annual interest? In the case 
of other nations where they have become in- 
volved in debt by war and other causes, this 
debt has become a permanent thing, with nei- 
ther provision for,nor prospect of payment. The 
government of England is in debt nearly if not 
quite four thousand millions of dollars. This 
vast debt hangs upon the neck of the nation, 
like a vast ulcer, breeding disease throughout 
the national mass. To pay even the interest 
of this debt involves heavy annual taxation of 
the people. Almost every thing the people 
use is taxed, and this tax falls heaviest on the 
poorer and laboring classes. ‘ihe great work- 
ing mass are the ones that bear it. It is taken 
from their hands and paid into the hands of the 
rich, the banker and the capitalist, the aristo- 
crat and baronial Jandholder, to whom the gov- 
ernment debt is owing. It operates to make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer. 

Shali we follow the example of England and 
other nations in this respect, and settle down 
with a vast load of public debt about our necks, 
to become a source of suffering and oppression 
to the poor, and of aristocracy and corruption 
in the Government? Is this manly, is this 
what we are fighting for—the privilege of being 
in debt and of grinding in the mill of taxation 
for generations to come? Are we to free our- 
selves from the shacklos of the slave-driving 





masters of the South only to scll ourselves as 
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the slaves of debt? No, my countrymen ; let 
us swear in our hearts that we will not! Let 
us not follow the false and iniquitoys ways of 
other nations. Let us follow a course worthy 
of the progress and civilization we are fighting 
for, worthy of the liberty for which the blood 
of our brothers is enriching Southern battle- 
fields, and worthy of the servants of the Living 
God who is marshalling the nation to this con- 
test. Let us form a purpose firm and unyield- 
ing as the everlasting hills, that not only shall 
this Rebellion be crushed, but that all that it 
costs to do this shall be paid, and vot left as an 
incubus upon the poor and those that are to 
come after us. Let us confiscate Rebel prop- 
erty and devote it to that purpose. Those 
who stirred up this war in the interest of bar- 
barism, and who have labored for its prosecu- 
tion and for the destruction of freedom, should 
be made to bear its burdens in a way that will 
be a terror to evil-doers throughout all future 
generations. And when this is done, if the 
means from this source are insufficient to pay 
the cost of this war, then let us seek other 
ways and means by which it can be accom- 
plished. Will not every earnest, honest man 
in the North pledge himself to this work ? * 





The Allies in Mexico. 


The purpose of the allied expedition of 
France, England and Spain, to Mexico, begins 
to become apparent. It is not te collect a few 
millions of debt for private creditors, at the ex- 
pense of twice as many millions from their na- 
tional treasuries. The humbug of such a pre- 
tension was too transparent for any one to be- 
lieve. The real purpose is to crush what little 
popular liberty there may be in Mexico, im- 
pose a monarchy, and place a European prince 
on the throne. Late advices from Europe 
leave little doubt that this is the determination 
of the Allies. The Arch-duke Maximilian of 
Austria, is the individual selected to personify 
this villainy in the shepe of King of Mexico. 

It is by no means certain that the project 
will succeed. On the one hand there are 
signs of disagreement among the allies, and on 
the other hand Mexico may offer quite a deter- 
mined resistance. But whether it succeeds or 
not it is a base scheme, and one which Eng- 
gland should blush to be engaged in. The 
course of the English Government, bowever, 
toward the United States during the past year, 
has shown that the sympathies of that Govern- 
ment are not with popular liberty, The sym- 
pathies of the English Government—however 
it may have been with the mass of the Eng- 
lish veople—have been with the South and not 
with the North—with oppression and barbar- 
ism, and not with freedom and the rights of 
man. 

We hope that the voice of the United States 
will be heard in earnest against this scheme of 
national villainy, and that now that the pros- 
pect begins to open clearer for the crushing of 
the vile Southern rebellion, that voice will be 
heard and respected by the allied Powers. 
The fact of the domestic strife in this country 
no doubt emboldened the Allies to enter on this 
expedition. While hoping for the defeat of 
free institutions on this continent, they are la- 
boring, whatever may be the result of the pres- 
ent strife in the United States, to cireumscribe 
the future area of freedom, and to gain back 
the southern portions of the continent to des- 
potism. They may temporarily succeed, but 
it will be only for a season. This western 
continent belongs to Freedom and Free Men, 
from the Arctic seas to Cape Horn; and from 
tliis hour henceforth, there will be no resting 
ground for despots upon its shores. From the 
hills of New England, from the prairies of the 
West, from the mountains and valleys of the 
Middle States, southward the march of Free- 
dom takes its way. Over all defeats, against 
all allied iniquities and banded kings, it will 
go victorious. The fair climes of all southern 
lands wait for its coming. The power of the 
Living God is with it forever more. ° 





New Mexico.—The war has extended into New 





Some 3,000 Texan Rebels, under Gen. 
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Sibley have entered that Territory. Col. Canby, 
who commanded the Unior forces there, is re- 
ported to be in pursuit of them with 1,300 regu- 
lar troops and 2,000 Mexican volunteers. 





Late News. 





The Government and the Newspapers. 

Several rather extraordinary orders have 
been issued by the War department during the 
past week. The first was the following : 
War Department, Wasuincrton, Feb. 25. 


Ordered—First, On and after the 26th day of 
February inst., the Presiden:, by virtue of an act 
of Congress, takes military possession of all the 
telegraph lines in the Uuited States. 

2d, All telegraphic communications in regard 
to military operations not expressly authorized 
by the War Department, the General command- 
ing, or the Generals commanding the armies in the 
field, are absolutely forbidden. 

3d, All newspapers publishing the military 
news, however obtained, and by whatever me- 
dium received, not authorized by the official au- 
thority mentioned in the preceding paragraphs, 
will be excluded thereafter from receiving infor- 
mation by telegraph, or from transmitting their 
paper by railroad. 

4th. Edward S. Sanford is made Military super- 
visor of telegraphic messages throughout the 
United States; Anson Stager is made Military 
Superintendent of all telgraphic lines and offices 
in the Uuited States. 

5th. This possession and control of the tele- 
graph lines is not intended to interfere in any re- 
spect with the ordinary affairs of the companies, 
or with private business, 

By order of the President : 

Epwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 

This was followed by a telegraphic despatch 
from the War department to the chiefs of Po- 
lice throughout the North. The following, re- 
ceived by the chief of Police of the city of Al- 
bany, probably gives the text of those sent 
elsewhere : 

War Department, Wasuinaroxn, D. C.—All 
newspaper editors and publishers have been for- 
bidden to publish any intelligence, received by 
telegraph or otherwise, respecting military oper- 
ations by the United States forces. Please see 
this night that this order is observed. If violated 
by any paper issued to-morrow, seize the whole 
edition, and give notice to this Department, that 
arrests may be ordered. E. M. Stanton, 

Secretary of War. 


It is supposed that these orders are only tem- 
porary, and are made to cover important mili- 
tary movements on the Potomac. Though op- 
erating seriously on the interest of the Press, 
we trust that their effect will be to impart a 
more reliable character to the war news pub- 
lished. For months, and in fact ever since the 
war began, the public have been at the mercy 
of thousand-shaped newspaper rumor and re- 
port. And theheartand mind of every truth- 
loving man revolted at th» wilderness of lies with 
which every real fact was surrounded. Now, if 
these orders are carried out, whatever war news 
is published will have the authority of the 
War department, and as such we hope may be 
depended upon. 

War Movements, 

Several important movements have taken 
place during the past week. Nashville has 
been evacuated by the Rebels, and occupied 
by the Union troops under Gen. Buel. The 
Rebels are reported to be concentrating at 
Chattanooga, south-east of Nashville, near the 
Georgia line. 

The column of Gen. Banks has moved 
across the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry, and 
taken possession of Charlestown and Martins- 
burg. It is said that intelligence from Win- 
chester leads to the belief that the Rebels ui- 
der Gen. Jackson are in full force at that 
place, and are prepared to oppose the advance 
of Banks. 

Columbus, the important point on the Mis- 
sissippi which has been held for months by the 
Rebels, and fortified at great expense, has been 
evacuated by them, and is now in possession of 
the Union troops. The capture of Forts Henry 
and Donelson turned this point, and endangered 
its communication with the main body of tke 
Rebels. If they had not abandaned the place, 
they would have been surrounded and wholly 
cut off. It was one of the strongest points on 
the river, and was very strongly fortified. 
Remarkable Letter from Mr, Stanton. 

The Tribune having ascribed the recent suc- 
cesses of the Union Armies to the influence 
and ability of Mr. Stanton, he sends a letter 








to that paper in reply, in the following 
terms. It is anew thing fora cabinet minis- 
ter to refer the success of armies to the Spirit 
of the Lord: 


I can not suffer undue merit to be ascribe to 
my official action. The glory of our recent vic- 
tories belongs to the gallant officers and soldiers 
that fought the battles. No share of it belongs 
to me. 

Much has recently been said of military com- 
binations and organizing victory. I hear euch 
phrases with apprehension. They commeaced in 
infidel France with the Italian campaign, and _re- 
sulted in Waterloo. Who can organize viciory ? 
Who can combine the elements of success on the 
battle-field? We owe our recent victories to the 
Spirit of the Lord, that moved our soldiers to 
rush into battle, and filled the hearts of our ene- 
mies with terror and dismay. The inspiration 
that conquered in battle was in the hearts of the 
soldiers,and from un high: and wherever there 
is the same inspiration there will be the same 
results. Patriotic spirit, with resolute courage 
in officers and men, is a military combination 
that never failed. 

We may well rejoice at the recent victories, for 
they teach us that battles are to be won now and 
by us iv the same and only manner that they 
were ever won by any people or in any age since 
the days of Joshua—by boldly pursuing and strik- 
ing the foe. What, under the b.cssing of Provi- 
dence, I conceive to be the true organization of 
victory and military combination to end this war, 
was declared in a few words by Gen. Grant's mes- 
sage to Gen. Buckner: “Ip se to move im- 
mediately on your works !” Yours truly, 

Epwin M. Stanton. 
 — ° < - o 
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We may add an item or two to our last 
week’s notes of the 20th: 


Our brother, Mr. Leete, of Verona, who was pre- 
sent and saida few words in response to the toast 
to our outside friends, has since sent us the lincs 
below, prefaced with the following note: 

Dear Bro. P.:—When Byron had added those ex- 
quisite lines, **The Isles of Greece,” to his Don 
Juan, he exclaims, ‘‘ Thus sung—or could or would, 
or should have sung—the modern Greek in tolera- 
ble verse.” And an “ outsider” could or would or 
should have responded to your toast No. 15, in lines 
more tolerable than these whichI send you. But 
such as they are I send them for your criticism and 
disposal. They bear the marks of haste, and have 
been copied from yesterday’s notes, in the midst of 
business. RB. . L. 

Tides there are. The thought is old, 
But as true as when first told; 

Tides that flow unto success, 

Tides that ebb to nothingness. 

Walk, while light around you shines, 
Lest from truth your foot declines ; 
Bright your pathway here shall glow. 
Brighter as you onward go. 

Bless’d are you when men revile, 
Better is their frown then smile ; 

Fear not them who only kill, 

Mine the power that’s greater still. 
Such the rules by wisdom laid, 

And by wisdom’s sons obeyed ; 

Rules which you, my friends, have found, 
Laid in depths of truth profound. 

This high hall in witness stands, 
Crowning gem of these fair lands. 

The outside view, a ceutral pile, 
Reared in a chaste and pleasing style. 
Blending the dwelling’s usefulness, 
With the Cathedral’s massiveness. 

A wing, beneath whose ample shade, 
The ark, and mercy-seat are laid, 
The manna, and the budding rod, 

The treasured blessings of our God ; 
The law, not on stone tablets graved, 
But stamped on hearts his grace has saved. 
A Tower, of strength, our brother said, 
Unlike to that which raised its head 
When Babel’s builders sought to save 
And rise above the flooding wave. 

One language here, the voice of Love. 
That asks for judgments from above, 
Nor fears the rain a Father sends 

To bless, and not o’erwhelm his friends : 
A language that does yet retain 

All that was lost on Shinar’s Plain. 
True, some outsiders fail to see 

What seems most visible to me; 

This pile of stone, and brick, and lime, 
Wakes not in them one thought sublime; 
They see the things that oft have been 
But do not see the things unseen, 

The swelling Dud that I have seen, 

And watched. As Florists watch the green, 
Knowing that *neath that cov’ring lies 
Beauty in rare and brilliant dyes, 

And wait to see the covering break 
And leaf on leaf its beauty take; 

Who know that fragrance too is there. 
- Destined to float upon the air, 

Wafting its perfume o’er the land, 

Like treasures in an open hand ; 








So have I watched, and hoped and prayed, 
For proof of love like this displayed, 
For proof that God with jealous care 
Secks to bestow a bounteous share. 
Behold yon orb that lovers love, 

What changes mark its path above ; 
Now, full and radiant, and anon 

Its crescent horns are sharply drawn : 
But still, by those of vision keen, 
Dimly its outlines can be seen, 

Such unto us this orb appears, 

But through long centuries of years 
Unto its central, source of light 

’ Twas ever full, and round, and bright - 
It never shows a erescent horn, 

No pale moon-light reveals its form. 
So from their stand-point on the law. 
The world discern our every flaw ; 
Seen in their light our lives are known 
As dimly rounded like their own : 

As changing often like the moon, 

Or dim twilight without the noon. 
But what to us this judgment given ? 
Our recompense we seek from heaven ; 
And to our God our full round hearts 
Return the fire his love imparts ; 

On inspiration’s swelling tide, 

We onward, upward, fearless ride. 


We will introduce here a leaf or two from 
late Wallingford Journals : 





Sunday Feb. 15th, was a crystal day at Walling- 
ford, under foot and overhead. Several of our folke 
took short rides, over the creaking snow, and 
through the clear cold breath of winter, quiver- 
ing under the pressure of the bright sunshine, 
which enfulded it. What a winter we are hav- 
ing here. Week after week of the finest sleigh- 
ing, and the mercury never so low as zero, nor 
within ten degrees of it. All things considered, 
one of the most enjoyable and thanks-provoking 
winters, your journalist ever experienced. 

In the afternuon the two young Cavalry sol- 
diers, of the name of Knowles, who made usa 
little visit some three or four weeks since, gave 
us another cali. Polite and affable as before, 
they made their company quite agreeable, and we 
were pleased to learn that they are of the Reform 
school, eat no meat, and drink no tea nor coffee, 
and still are fine specimens of physical health 
and manhood. Our folks treated them to re- 
freshments and music, and in return for the lat- 
ter, one of them eessayed a piece or two on the 
violin. We got considerable information from 
them in regard to Camp life. They stated thata 
large proportion of the soldiers were illiterate, 
not even being able to read, and that great efforts 
were being made un the part of chaplains and 
officers to improve them in this respect, by 
teaching them directly, and by the circulation of 
good books and periodicals, and with an encour- 
aging success, Perhaps many a soldier will get 
the first elements of an education, in the army, 
and there receive an impulse in that direction, 
which will shape all his futuce life. 

On the other hand, they said that there was 
considerable grumbling in Camp, in respect to 
diet—a prolific cause of grumbling everywhere, 
it seems, when men exchange isolation for life 
en masse. Some wanted their butter, and tea, 
and coffee, and the cooking did not suit; and some 
went so far as to anticipate starvation. For their 
part, bread without butter, and apples, sufficed 
them for a good meal. Their reform habits mes 
with considerable ridicule from their comrades, 
but just to show them what they could do, under 
their diet, the other day they set out from Camp 
for home, on foot, and walked the whole distance, 
fifty miles, in one day. ‘Lhe younger walked ten 
miles further the same day, making sixty for him 
in all. They were about as usual the next day, 
and came back to Camp in fine spirits. 

Monday 16th.—We had just passed out of the 
Post-oflice, to-day, onour way home, when sudden- 
ly the stars and stripes” unfolded, and streamed 
out from the liberty poles and flag-staffs, here and 
there through the Town, and the church bells 
commenced to clang. clang! What is the matter ? 
Half of the town are at the doors thinking it to 
be an alarm of fire. No such thing. Glorious 
news has just come in by telegraph. Fort Don- 
elson is taken, with fifteen thousand prisoners, and 
large quantities of arms and commissary stores. 
Hurrah for tbe Union! We hurry home, and 
mect an eager crowd in the dining-room, to whora 
the news is forthwith reported. With tne war 
news however, come other news which we value 
much more, news from home. Enclosed we find 
a programine of the exercises of the 20th at 
Oneida. How we sympathize and project our- 
selves to the New House, and study what to do, 
in order to make our union complete on that mem- 
orable day. Finally, in meeting, we conclude to 
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do as you do as nearly as we can. We shall imi- 
tate you, and shall be thinking of you a great 
deal no doubt. Mr. Seymour will be our orator 
We have an “orchestra” you know—it has im- 
proved lately very much. Mr. Nash will find 
singing—not the dedicatury Anthem, &c., but 
something within our means. 

Thursday. Feb. 20th.—It set in to snow last 
night and this morning it was all plash under 
foot; but a brilliant, sunlit sky, and remarkably 
pure, warm air, would draw us out of doors not- 
withstanding, and the eye would rest lovingly 
upon the distant hills which seemed very near 
and attractive. 

God gave us a good day outwardly and inward- 
ly, and his smile shone upon our hearts even as 
his sun filled the earth with warmth and glad- 
ness. 

Just before the meeting in the forenoon the 
Cavalry regiment from Hanover on their way to 
New York went by, not having gone in the cars 
as was expected. When they first hove in sight 
the road was black and appeared, tor a long dis- 
tance, to be full of mounted warriors, barnered and 
plumed, and “ were they rebels,” as a brother re- 
marked to me when we were looking out of the 
window, “I guess what little hair we have would 
stand up some.” ‘Their number was not so great 
after all. We counted them as they passed by a 
certain tree by the roadside and made out only 
two hundred and eighty five. When our two 
acquaintances went by, they gave us a very polite 
soldier’s salute. One of the soldiers getting out 
of patience with his turned up Kossuth hat, which 
was probably rather warm, threw it away and 
put on his cap instead. One of our young men 
promptly recovered it, and it is now a keepsake, 
and an imaginary trophy of the war. 

Our Programme was fulfilled to the letter. 
It was a refreshing time tous. We felt near to 
God and Christ, and the Primitive Church.and to 
Oneida and each other. Good spirits were around 
us. Mr. S——’s oration was particularly edify- 
ing. A copy will probably be forwarded. After 
a bountiful dinner, toasts were read . and expres- 
sions of thankfulness given. The expression 
from the young men was very gratifying. Litt'e 
R— was asked what she had to offer. She re- 
plied “that she was thinking about that she was 
thankful she had dot a tommunity home.” This 
was the prevailing sentiment—thankfulness for a 
Community home and Community privileges. 
Worldly men may boast of their fine residences 
and surroundings; but giveus a Ilome where 
Christ dwells, where good spirits are attracted— 
a Commumity home with its warm brotherly at- 
mosphere in which to nestle and grow. 





March, with its winds and calms—-its storms 
and sunshine—its struggle between W:nter and 
advancing Spring, is again with us. We note 
anew tone in the atmosphere. The sun is 
coming back from his great southern tour to 
Japricorn, and each day brings an increase of 
his genial power. The dreariness of Winter is 
passing away, and we begin to look forward to 
green fields and flowers, the lLumming of bees, 
the singing of birds, and the wonderful growth 
of the trees. Sprivg cometh bringing glad tid- 
ings. It will announce new inspirations, new 
joys, new enterprises, and the bounding power 
of fresh life. Not only are the outward skies 
to be brightened with the returning chariot of 
the day’s ruler, and the nights to be full of mys- 
tery and gladness, but we believe the Primitive 
Church are coming near to the world, in right- 
eousness and power, and that the march of the 
Seasons that is opening before us, will be 
gladdened by their victor-music and marshaled 
under orders from the heavers. ° 





A Short Way toa Holy Life. 

We find the following article in the Indepen- 
dent. It is somewhat different in its tone and doc- 
trine from the usual “ orthodox” preaching, and 
seems to us alittle open to the charge of Perfec- 
tionism. 

Multitudes of God’s children find the 
way from regeneration to holiness a slow 
and wearisome journey. See how they 
stumble along, over broken resolutions, 
unrelished duties, and actual transgres- 
sions, borne down with weighty burdens 
and dragging crosses. Notice how the 
yoke of the Lord Jesus—which he pro- 
claims light and easy—chafes and frets 
the neck, and how the fetters of con- 
science bind and hinder the limbs. No 


wonder the road seems rugged and tedi- 





ous, long and fatiguing. No wonder so 
many shrink from entering the narrow 
path, or like Timorous and Fearful, faint 
and fall back before they reach the goal. 

Christian, there is a shorter path up 
into “ the King’s highway of holiness.” 
Would you know it ? Come with me, 
and let me show you two easy steps by 
which you may ascend at once from the 
gate of regeneration through which you 
have entered, into the ways of wisdom, 
which are “ ways of pleasantness, and all 
whose paths are peace.” Two easy steps 
—the first is Faith. ‘“ Only believe,” 
said Christ to his disciples. ‘ All things 
are possible to him that believeth.” Be- 
lieve first, that your sins are all forgiven, 
according to the gracious assurarce, “I, 
even I,am he that blotteth out your 
transgressions, for mine own sake”—not 
for yours—“ and will not remember your 
sins.” ‘“ Though your sins be as scarlet. 
they shall be white as snow; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool.” The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin.” It is unnecessa- 
ry to transcribe all the precious warrants 
of a free and fu'] pardon recorded in God’s 
holy Word, one of which, being his word, 
would have been sufficient to establish a 
believer in hope and joy. But look how, in 
compassion to our weakness and incredu- 
lity of spiritual truth, these declarations 
are reiterated. Over and over again, in 
every variety of form, and richness and 
sweetness of expression, are we assured 
that pardon shall be granted to the re- 
pentant soul. Weary pilgrim, believe 
his word and drop this burden. 

Jesus next assures us that he will al- 
ways attend us; standing at our right 
hand that we shall not be moved by any 
event, ready to help in every emergency, 
teaching us to war with our spiritual 
foes, giving us victory over every enemy, 
supplying all our temporal and spiritual 
needs, lifting us up out of the depths of 
ericf, and finally landing us on the 
“shining shore” of the new Jerusalem. 
What more do we want? What more 
can we ask ? Believe, then, this word 
also, and dismiss every fear of trouble 
and danger for this life and the next. 
An all-sufficient Savior is provided ; you 
have only to receive and make use of him 
—to partake of his fullness, and go on 
your way rejoicing. 

Having thus disposed of all the bur- 
dens which have heretofore held you 
down, standing on this first round of the 
short ladder which is to lead you up from 
darkness into light, you are prepared to 
take the next step, which is Love. Love 
this gracious, complete, careful, sympa- 
thizing, affectionate Savior and Friend 
with all your heart. Can you fail to do 
it ? .And with a conscious, earnest, ten- 
der love animating your bosom, will any 
duty be hard, will any sacrifice be great, 
will any cross seem burdensome, wi!l any 
temptation prove attractive, will any 
transgression of his wishes be relishful ? 
Never. Love makes toil a pleasure, takes 
the dead weight out of a cross, unties the 
strings and lets every burden fall, adjusts 
the yoke gracefully and lightly about the 
neck, melts for ever the shackles of con- 
science, takes the sweetness out of sin, 
makes temptation powerless, the world 
insignificant, life but a railroad journey 
home, death the opening portal to the 
paternal mansion. In short, it supplies 
wings to the soul, so that while in the 
world we are poised above it, breathing 
a pure, ethereal atmosphere, flying in- 
stead of creeping along the heavenward 
way, and becoming assimilated to the 
spirit of heaven before its golden gates 
are thrown open for our welcome. 

The ancient Israelites might have 
made their transit from Egypt to Canaan 
in a few days or weeks at the furthest ; 
but becanse of their unbelief they were 
compelled to drag along through a dreary 
pilgrimage of forty years. So we may 
step at once, if we will, into that rest in 
Jesus which he delights to give to his 
beloved. Why then will we drag along 





through so long and wearisome a way, 
through years of doubt and fear and 
faithlessness, becoming crippled, worn 
out, heart-sick, before we enter the land 
that flows with milk and honey—where 
is that peace that passeth all understand- 
ing, beside the green pastures and still 
waters of eternal life ? 

This is not the favored path of a privi- 
leged few—it is the way open for all, ac- 
cessible to every one. Is it not the more 
excellent way ? And, fellow-Christian, 
will you not try it ? 





John Jacob Astor. 





We find the following sketch of Mr. Astor, 
in an exchange paper: 

A business acquaintance of Mr. Astor one 
day asked him what particular transaction or 
peculiar kind of business first gave bim his 
great start? Mr. Astor never claimed any 
great sagacity for intelligence over bis fellows. 

He said in reply that, at one period of his 
life he had accumulated quite a quantity of un- 
saleable furs in this market, such as beavers 
The common furs that he or his agents picked 
up, viz., muskrat, mink, rabbit, squirrel, &c., 
he could sel! in New York and at good prices. 
The other and more costly he had to buy, but 
could not sell there, and they were packed 
away in whiskey casks down in the cellar. Le 
had no correspondent in London to send them 
to, and no disposition to send them if he had. 
After talking over the matter with his wife, 
they ig it would be best for himself to 
go out to London with the choicest kind of 
furs. Hedidso. The prospect of the trip 
was uncertain, and to economize as much as 
possible, he went out as a steerage passenger. 

When he reached London he found a ready 
market for bis choice furs, and sold them at a 
very high rate. He made a list of such goods 
as he thought would make money by being 
taken to the New York market, purchased and 
shipped them by a vessel bound thither. Af- 
ter he was all through with his busizess, he 
was detained a couple of weeks by the ship not 
being ready to sail. The idle time he spent iv 
looking about London, and picking up all the 
information possible, especially such as was 
likely to advantage his business in New York. 
Among other extraordinary places he visited, 
was the great Kast Indian House. He visit- 
ed the Warehouse and offices. On one oc- 
casion he asked one of the porters what the 
name of the Governor was? The man replied 
giving a German name very familiar to Mr. 
Astor. He asked his informer if the Gover- 
nor was an Englishman? He replied, that he 
had come from Germany originally when a boy 
Mr. Astor determined to see him—watehed an 
opportunity, and sent in his name. He was 
admitted. When he entered, he said to the 
Governor : 

“Is not your name Wilhelm ? Did not 
you go to school in such a town ?” 

‘** ] did, and now I remember you very well 
Your name is Astor.”’ 

After this they had a long chat, and talked 
over schoel matters. ‘lhe Governor insisted 
that Mr. Astor should dine with him. He de- 
clined for that day, but the next day they met 
again. He asked Mr. Astor several times if 
there was nothing he could do for him? Mr. 
Astor said no; he had borght all he wanted; 
he needed no cash, or credit. Almost every 
day they met. The Governor kept urging Mr. 
Astor to name something that he could do for 
him. Tle asked what present would be accep- 
table? Astor declined any. Finally they met 
two days before the vessel was to sail, and 
again the Governor asked Astor if he would 
accept any present he made him? Mr. Astor, 
seeing the Governor so anxious, said, ‘‘ Yes.” 

When he called to bid the Governor good- 
bye, the latter was really quite affected at part- 
ing with his old German schoolmate. 

‘Take these,” said he, ‘‘ you may find 
their value.” One of these documents was 
simply a Canton Prices current. 

The other was a carefully engrossed permit 
on parchment, authorizing the ship that bore 
it to trade freely and without any molestation 
at any of the ports monopolized by the East 
India Company. 

Mr. Astor bade his friend good -bye, and re- 
turned to this city, never giving the present a 
second thought. He had no ships, and never 
had any trade with the Hast Indies and never 
expected to have. He little dreamed that io 
the parchment would be the foundation of vast 
shipping operations, and a trade amounting to 
millions, and embracing the Pacific Ocean. 
The permit was No. 68. 

When Mr. Astor got home he showed these 
documents to his wife and advised with her as 
he always did, what to do in the matter. 

‘*T have no sbips—it’s no use to us,” he 








said. At that time, there was a very cele- 
brated merchant named James Livermore. 
He was largely engaged in the West India 
trade, particularly to Jamaica. He owned 
vessels, some of good size. 

Mrs. Astor recomm >nded her husband to go 
and have a talk with the merchant. Mr. As- 
tor went—showed the East India Company 
Ship-Pass and the Canton Price Current. 

** Now,”’ said he, ‘‘ if you will make up a 
voyage for one of your largest ships, you can 
have the pass and the prices current, on one 
condition. You are to furnish ship ard cargo, 
but I am to have one-half the profits for my 
pass and for sugzesting the voyage.” 

** Pah, Pah,” said the great West India 
merchaut. He laughed at it—would not listen 
to such a one-sided operation. Astor went 
home and reported progress. Fora time the 
matter was heed, Not many weeks after 
the great West India merchant thought 
over the matter. He had made money in the 
West India trade, and he saw an opening for 
the Kast Indies. 

At that time no vessel traded toCanton It 
was just after the Revolutionary War, and the 
East India ports were as hcrmctically sealed to 
American commerce as if it had not existed. 

‘** He called at Mr. Astor’s store. ‘* Were 
you in earnest the other day, when you showed 
me the pass to the East India Company ?” 

‘‘T was. Never more so.” Again they 
talked over the matter. The merchant finally 
thought he saw his way clear, avd an agree- 
ment was signed, agreeing to give Mr. Astor 
one half of the profits. He to have no outlay. 

The ship was selected and loaded. Partly 
with specie—Spanish and milled dollars, about 
$30,000, and the other half was ginseng, lead 
and scrap iron. 

She went to Canton. The pass enabled her 
to anchor at Whampoa, a few miles below Can- 
ton, where she loaded and unloaded her cargo 
the same as if she had been a vessel belonging 
to the East India Company. 

Her ginseng, costing 20 cents per pound in 
New York, she sold at $3.50 cents per pound 
in Canton, lead ten cents, scrap iren at an 
enormous price. ‘Tea was purchased ¢hat sold 
here at $1 per pound profit on the Canton 
cost. 

When the return cargo was sold, the ac- 
counts were made out, and Mr. Astor’s half 
share, which was $55,000 all in silver, was 
packed in barrels, and sent up to his store. 
When Mrs. Astor saw the barrels, she asked 
what was in them. 

‘ The fruits of our East India pass,’ re- 
plied the husband. He went to the shipowner, 
and got back his pass. He then bought a ship 
and loaded her with an assorted cargo. On 
her way out, she touched at the Sandwich 
Islands to take in water and fresh provisions. 
They also laid in a large stock of firewood. 

When the ship reached Canton a mandarin 
came on board, and noticing their firewood, 
asked the price of it at once. The captain 
laughed at such a question, but signified that 
he was open to an offer. The mandarin 
offered $500 a ton, and every part of it was 
sold at that price. That was sandal wood. 

For seventeen years Mr. Astor enjoyed that 
lucrative sandal wood trade without a rival. 
No other concern in the United States or Eng- 
land knew the secret. Nor was it discovered 
until a shrewd Boston shipowner detailed a 
ship to follow one of Mr. Astor’s and observe 
the events of the voyage. Then, for some 
time, that house was a participaut in this val- 
uable trade. 

It was a curious fact that Mrs. Astor knew 
more of the value of furs than he did. She 
would select a cargo for the Canton market 
and make no mistake. 

When they became very affluent, she used 
to make him pay her $500 an hour for using 
her judgment of fur to promote his commer- 
cial plans. He paid whatever she asked. 

Jobn Jacob was a great Free Mason. In 
1801, he was Grand Treasurer of the Knight 
Templar Eucampment, and was “ Sir Jubn 
Jacob Astor.” 

Beside the bachelor, Henry Astor, Jobn 
Jacob had another brother, who came out here, 
I think in 1816, just after the war. His name 
was George. Ile kept a store 144 Water 
street, and 22 Cliff street he lived. He died 
in 1832, 

Henry Astcr must have died about 1831. 
He left a widow but no children. 

He was in the habit of selecting young 
girls, adopting, educating, and starting them in 
life when they married. I recollect one of 
them, Eliza Astor, married Mr. Consiant, the 
oil merchant. 

These facts concerniug the renowned John 
Jacob Astor are true, and are far more iuter- 
esting to the general reader than the dry stuff 
published in his ‘“ Life,’ and what is more, no 
man would eujoy their publication more than 
Mr. Astor himself, were he now alive. 





